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Fpteword 

The Educational Resources Information Center RIC) is a' national 
information system' developed by the U.S. Office of Education an.d 
now 'sponsored by the National Institute of Education (NIE). It 
provides ready access^ to descriptions of exemplary programs, reports 
onTescarch and development efforts, and related information useful in 
developing effective educational programs. 

Through its network, of specialized centers or clearinghouses, each of 
Which is responsible for a particufar educational area, ERIC acquires,, 
evaluates, abstract?, and indexes current information and lists that in- 
formation in its reference* public;ations. - 

The ERIC systefti has already made availablG^jfirough the ERIC 
Document ^Reproduction Service— a considerabl^^ody of data, in- 
eluding all federally, funded* research reports'sinqe 1956. However, if 
the findiitgs of' educational research are to be used* by teachers, much 
of the data must be translated into an essentially different context. 
Rather than resting at the point of^niaking research reports easily ac- 
cessible, NIE has directed the separate ERIC clearinghouses to com- 
mission information analysis papers in specific areas ftom recognized 
auLhorities-in. those fit!ds. ! 

As with all federal educational information efforts, ERIC has as a 
primary goal bridging the .gap between educational thedry- and 
classroom practice. One method of achieving that goal is the develop- 
ment by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading andi Communication 
'Skills (ERIC/RCS) of a series of booklets designed to meet concrete 
educational needs. Each booklet provides teachers with a review of the 
best educational theory and research, on a limited topic followed ,by 
descriptions of classroom activities that will assist teachers in putting^ 
that theory into .practice; ' 

The idea is not unique. Several educational journals and many com- 
mercial textl}ooks offer similar aids. The ERIC/RCS booklets are, 
however, noteworthy in their sharp- focus on educational needs and 
their pairing of sound academic theory with tested classroom practice. 
And they have bedh developed in responsf to the increasing number of 
requesTs'from teachers to provide this kind of service. 

Topics for these booklets are recommended, by the ERIC/RCS 
National Advisory Boaip/. Suggestions for topics are welcomed by the 
•Boar(^/and shoul3"B^directed to the Clearinghouse . 

^ard O'Donnell ' 

o\ ^ Director, ERIC/RCS 



This blM^ explains the basic principles of Readers Theatre— a 
tcctaique ^^^^^^ app^^tion of literature and s^ken 

. ^f^J^p^y drinw in simple classroom settings. In 

McUtion^^^^^^ and other ways of appljdng the prindp^^ 

arc^^SOTbcd. The suggested cxercis^ are for s;eeohdary,scbo61>or I 
cbl|^c situations,, but the underlying theoretical principles are valid for * 
- |iU instructional Icyelj^ 

There is no single "right'^ approach to Readers Theatre. Each 
teacher is rcsponsiblejor selecting materials and procedures that meet 
•tl^e nctwJs and^ of his or her' students, teachers who have 

^of used Riders Theatre as a classroom or cocurricular activity will 
^scovcr, j^ many already have, that it is one of the best ways /to en- 
hance student apprcciatidn of literature's power to Jlr^atikc action, 
J^wJcl^ract^^ 

lOashioning the basic approach to the topic the author is indebted 
to Michael Z. Murphy, a sort of fellow travelHng companion, for: his 
selected vocal exercises; to Kevin Lce AUen. student and friend,.for his 
illustrations; and to the " Wordmaster%"of Montclair State College and 
my beloved students^ over the past ten years, for giving me jthc en- 
couragement and confidence nccw to attempt new approaches to 
Readers Theatre. For them, especially the rebels, I pledge to continue 
the work and the worryf 

Gerald Lee Ratliff^ 
Mo'itclairStAte College 



1 Theoretical Prelude 

The faint strains of a melodious lute float sweetly Jand quietly into a 
dimly lit classroom. There is.a hOsh pfexcitement and anticipation as 
the mtisic slowly fades, Four students enter silently from the corridors 
^ and approach the fron(of the classfoom. One student, dres^ in black 
and carrying a glistening sword, kneels in the center of the playing area 
.and hegins to weep. The "other Ihrce move to stools arranged in a 
semicircle surrounding the area' and sit. 

Slowly, the student who is kneeling looks upwalrd and then into the 
audience. Pain and suffering are etched on the sad face, and the sword 
tremblerin J^is haiid. The student speaks: 

O, that this too too solid flesh 

would melt. 
Thaw, and rfcsoh^ itself [ntg_a_dcw-L - 

In this simple beginning. Readers Theatre has begun to dramatize 
literature in the secondary classroom, and to stimulate the iinaignation 
and the intellect of a host of young, eager, receptive adults^ Th^ 
classroom is alive with animafion and cnthusiasnj. The literature is now 
relevant and meaningful: The lesson is learned and remembered. The 
insfrtictor is pleased. All of this and more,*bccause the classroom hBis 
become an exciting^ environment in which students may explore and ex- 
periment with new ways to perform and to jtage literature. Readers 
Theatre is innoyaftve and creative. * 

The primary theoretical principle of Readers Theatre in the second- 
ary classroom 'is that it dramatizes literature in performance, thus 
providing Both a visifal and oral stimulus for the student who is unac- 
qjstomed to using imagination to appreciate literary works. This 
suggestive theatrical mind" approach to the teachiiig and subsequent 
performance of 4iterature is an exciting discipline, relying as it doel; on 
the. creative viewpoint that to "see" literature is as rei^ant ancf 
valuable- ^o a studen(^'s educational development as to read literature. 

The primary performance principle of Readers Theatre in the 
secondary classroom is to give life and meaning to the ckpcrience 
described by the author, and to stimulate listeners to share m the in- 
tellectual participation and emopo'nal involvement that make literature 
•meaningful. " , > , • * ^ 

7 • » ' . . 

Basic Approach 

iS^'^Tt are many ways to use Readers Theatre in the classroom'. The 
\ ^1 
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^ * ^ Theoretical Preiude 

' basic techniques that .ajre chpsen will depend •on the instructor, th6 
students, iht type of literature being used, the faciKties dvailal^e, the 
time alloted, and the purpose of the performance. Reader^ Theatre 
may be used to enhance critical-studyof literature and language, to ex- 
plore apprepiation and meaning of literatqre, to bring vitality and 
i-elev^nce to literature, to promote reading, writing, and listening skills. , 
and as a 'me^s by which students may publicly display their 'creative 
talents as performers. , . \ 

^Selected Conventions ^ ' • 

Although Readers Theatre is*a part of the traditional theatre movement 

yivhich seeks to "stage** the actions,' attitudes and emotioiis of literature " 
as they are sketched by the author, selected conven^ons_distinguish- 

, Reader^Theay:Ori>m-- other thra^ and 1 make it 

" educationally valuable for^classroom exploration. 

In' Readers Theatre, the performer's vocal responses and physical ac- 
tions are directed forward, to assist the audience in visualizing what is 
being described in the literature. The setting, the mood, and the other 
characters detailed in, the literature may also be projected into the 
auditace to promote listener identification and association. In. ad- 
dition, a singlojUper former in Rea^iers Theatre may play a^variety of 
roles in the literature and is more likely to develop creative performing * 
skills because of the various interpretations needed to suggest more 
than 6ne character. " - * 

Periformers may either hold their scripts or place them on reading 

^ s.twids. They may stand in line facing the audience or sit on stools or 
chairs, or there giay be co^ibinations of sitting and standing. The in-^ 
structor ahd the students are encouraged to choose the method that ' 
best exj^resses the author's intentions. Performers also usually remain 
on sta^e throughout the performance and may have individu^kl line.. 

'of narration V they may share lines with other performers. They r%>y 
wear suggestive -costumes and make-up, or, they may wear their own 
clothing. 

Classroom kaging in Readers 'Theatre may include the traditional 
elevated stage, framed by a proscenium arch, at one end of an 
auditorium, or it may be as flexible and creative' as facilities permit. 
For example, the classroom jna/ be arranged in the round, semicircle 
or three-quarters round. There is also the opportunity to make use of 
found space, open ^agtfs and environmental settings, whicl\^re 
discussed later in more detail. Staging may even include theatrical ac- 
cessories likd ramps, platforms, curtains^ draperies,' or a backdrop 
depicting a painted, setting. Other features that m&y bemused are 
ghting, sound, music, special effects, and projections to suggest the 
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locale of the literature. . ' a • 

* * , • 

Increasing familiarity with the possibilities of Readers Theafrt^will 
result in other ideas for enhancing the performances. Creative ex* 
pression aild originality on the part of instructor and students alike are 
the key ingredients for determining the procedures that will best ex* 
press the meaning and feeling evoked by the literature, using whatever 
means are available. ^ . ^ „ • ' 

Performance Blueprint ^ . — — 7^ 

' WithriirowiTuniciue convention^, ^and ih6se it shares with traditlpnal 
theatre practice. Readers Theatre is sach a creative, compatible per* 
fojmer-listener-oriented discipline^ that to arbitrarily limit' it by 
deftnition, would be to artistically limit its possibilities for ej^erimeii- 
tation. Therp is, howe^ver, a raiher practical pattern of organiraiE^on for 
frf,ming the basic printipjgs of Readers Theatre for classroom study 
and exploration. It is not ii^tended as a model for imitation bu(, rather, 
^s a kind of working performance blueprint for creative departure! The 
basic principles involved in the process include tffe (1) selection, (2) 
analysis, f3) scripting, ^4) interpretation, (5) staging, and (6) perfor- 
mance of literature. ^ ' 

Selection of Literature 

0 • f 

The range of literature available to the instructor for Readers Theatre 
^is liniit^ only by the imagination necessary to dramatize novels, 
poems, short stories, letters, newspaper Articles, diaries, or song lyric>. 
Indeed, ihe challenging aspect of the selection of literature is to go 
beyond the traditional playscript and to make any form of literature 
dramatic *by giving it the characteristics associated with tjieatrical 
production and performance. . ' , . * 

This variety of subject matter, while at first glance stimulating, 
presents *some critical and artistic problems of judgment fe^r the in- 
structor .Tor example, is the choice of literature to be determined by its 
inherent dramatic appeal, its literary quajity, or it's provocative 
suggestion of character developnient? Or on the other hand, is the 
choice of literature ta,be determined merely by its familiarity* or ac- 
cessibility? 

Although many instructors use Readers Theatre primarily to make 
what .literature is being studied'^ more meaningful and' relevant, :^he 
selection^of literature for performance should alsc^be influenced by^he 
degree of action and character development suggested by the author. 
Action, which includes physical activity, is necessary to encourage 
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the stydcnt to^visualizcjmfigcs and to promote movement that builds 
a scripted proggppff of literature to an unmistakable' clima)aran 
|)crformancc<<!haractcr development—which includcs.a catalogu?%f 
thoMjitsTcmAtions, and responses that distinguish anJ^dividRal's pat- 
Jcn^of behavior— provides documentation for the pcr^fmer's use of 
Voice and body -in dramatization, . ' j» j 

Naturally the selection o^f literature should also" consider the skill of 
-the students' who will, be performing. The jnstructor* may provfde 
students with literature that encourages them (1) toj^ole play, (2) to ei- 
pcrience visual and aural involvement, (3iio^uIler use of the voice and ♦ 
the body, (4> to become familiar-wttfivarious genres and styles of 
literature, and (?) tp cxperience a variety of moods and einotions. The 
creative instructor .may also wish to incorporate, student suggestions, 
including oij^nSl compositions, populw song lyrics, and Srawings, 
.when spnpling theprogram. This not oiily expands class participation * 
but suggests the so^alled ensemble approach that giv^s continuity and 
' creativity to a Readers Theatre production. ^ 

Analysb of Literature ^ 

The basic arialysis of the selected literature resembles the techniques 
employed in bofh the English classroom and play directing. The in- 
structor and students should jointly strive to discover the complexities^ 
of the literature in terms of struct^e,^ language! and characterization; 
.so that performance and staging possibilities may then be explored. 

^' FirsVReading: Appreciation , 

Affijst it :^ well to read the literature appr&iatively, with an ear fir 
character interpretation and an eye for creative staging clues. The fii|st 
reading should develop an indication of the author's intellectual and 
emotional thodght, and should suggest whether the reader \t sensitive 
to the description. The first reading should also reveal the primary ac- . 

, tion detailed in the literature, and whether the reader possesses the 
degree of association and^ familiarity necessary ton dramatize the 

• description. This.reiading may even evoke ideas for the staging that will 
give vitality to the author's intended meaning. 

For example, an initial reading of ^lenrik Ibsen's A Doll's House 
•may suggest that the best staging device to highlight the implication 
that marriage for Nora and Torvald Helmer .has, become i '^childish ^ 
plaything" is to plate the performers in chijdren^ highchairs, facing 
the audience full-front, and that Nora's character Wy be interpreted 
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usihg a whining, pouting voice to ^onvey the immaturity of her 
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early nature. 

Second Reading: Meaning 

A secQQd reading of the literati^e should be more critical and objective 
than the firsthand should concentrptr on discovering the meaning of 
the literature. This analytical reading should consider the author's 

^ style in terms 'of (1) word choice, (2) sentence arrangement, (3) stnic-\ 
turt?, (4) character description, and (5) theme. The. second reading may 
also include a critical evaluation of the author's point of view, descrip- 
tion of the setting, and.mood or tone of the selection. 

An evaluation of the basic ^structural and thematic principles 
discovered in the second reading invariably produces ideas for perfor- 
mance and string approaches that will reveal the 'author's intent. It 
also provides the basis for any expositional parages, cuttings, or tran- 
sitions that niay be needed to help bridge the description cf the action. 

For example, a second reading of Henrik Ibsen's v4.Db//'j' House 
rev^eals a noticeable change in Nora-Helmer's l9|iguage as she begins^to 

"^serf herself and to strike the '^independent -wor^" pose. In Act 
Two she begins to use compoynd sentences and concrete words, and 
avoids repetition of -masculine endings. 'Hie pattern of change con- 

" tinues in Act Three, and the discerning. reader also notices that Nora 
now communicates her frustration and desps^r in compound-complex 
sentences, refutes her earlier views, and engages in word play with her 
husband. \ ♦ 

-The critical evaluation of^the second ^^cading of Ibsen's play should 
suggest adjustments that must now be niade in both performance and 
staging. The highchairs suggested by the first reading would now ap- 
pear inappropriate, atid the whining voice that distinguished Nora in 
the initial impression is no longer right forv(he woman who chooses to 
leave her husband to search for her "own full freedom./' 

Continued Reading: Poii^h \ ' * 

Continued reading, in group, or individual sessions, helps to polish the 
interpretation of ,ihe liters^pe and to provide the reader with 
maximuni identification in terms of the characters, actions, attitudes, 
and moods described by the author. For example, continued reading of 
A Dpirs House should reveal more clearly the father-daugh'ter relation- 
ship of Nora and Torvald Helnier, the psychological motivation that 
prompts Nora to leave her husband and children for a life of her own,' 
the significant shifts in mood^^nd attitjude that punctuate the climactic 
build of the play, and the degrees of alternating tension aild relaxation' 
vhichj:haracterize the scenes between N6Va and Torvald in Acts One 
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and Three. 

When incorporated with critfca) analysis, frequent re-readihgs may 
also (1) provide the inspiration for Creative staging that provokes a 
theatrically stimulating response. (2) sharpen listener perception and 
' understanding^ <3) reveal the movement necessary' to convey .the 
author's intent, (4) suggest idea^ for costuming, (5) define the physical 
"activity that will clarify the action described, and (6) encourage the use 
of the voice and the body to give life and added dimension to the per- 
formance. * \ * 

Such comprehensive analysis ' is essential to the interpretation and 
staging of the literature, and may mean the difference between 
achieving an inspired, Jrfnovative production instead of , a dull, 
pedestrian one. Indeed4. a detailed and discriminating analysis of the 
litu^ture should suggest most of the meaningful and perceptive per- 
formance and staging possibilities that help listener and performer alike 
to visualize the action and character in their own minds., 

Scripting of Literature • ^ ^ 

Once the litemture has been selected and analyzed, the next step is the 
scripting. Basically, scripting for Readers TJieatre depends on externa! 
concerns such as desired length of progranj, available talent, 
limitations of the playing area, andjhe, occasion for which the script is 
being prepared. 
>* " * 

Plays ^ • ' . 

» * • . 

Plays are rather convenient to ^dapt for Readers Theatre, of course,' 
because they are -^^ritten purposely for stage production and contain all 
of the dramatic elements necessary for staging. The primary problem^s* 
involved in scripting plays are cutting td an acceptable time limit and 
visualizing the acfio^ in ternis of the Readers Theatre principles of sub- 
tlety and suggestion^ which are explained later. 
' The instructor may wish to dejete individual lines .or entire scenes. 
The instructor may assign each major role .to a single 'perfojrmer, and 
either combine minor roles into one supporting role or assign various 
minor roles to several performers. Although a specific act and scene 
division is not needed in the adaptation, a' so-called narrator figure . 
may relate the needed exposition or description to the audience. 
Spoken transitions between selected episodes may also be needed so 
that theJistener is aware of the scene progression. Overall, the principle 
of adapting plays for Readers Theatre should.be that the final product 
clearly reveals tl\e author's intent, maintains the basic elemenjs of 
character, and progresses with drainatic impact from an initial episode 

C . . Ll\ 
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to a climactic conclusion. 
Short Stories 



<The ihort story is the most popular literary genre for Readers Theatre 
adaptation because of its Relatively short length' and explicit descriptive 
passages. Roles may be assigned oh an individual basis for so-called, 
story" names, and a nanator may be employed to provide exposition 
and description. If the story is primarily descriptive, with only oc- 
casional passages of dialogue, the instructor may wish to consider two 
or more narrator figures and provide n\ore characters by having im- 
plied thoughts, recoilec^ons, or reflections spoken by individuaf per- 
formers. ' K • ^ 

For example, in adapting Thomas Manri's short story "Mirio ^d 
the Magician" for Readers Theatre, the instructor is immcdiatply aware 
of the author's simultaneous.' use of the past and present tense in 
describing the events. Episodes relating to the past may be read by one 
narrator figure and those relating to the present may be read by 
another. Within the descriptive passages there is implied^thought which 
suggests the character'^ rcactloii to tfle situation, recollection of the 
. character's past*, and reflection on the character's anticipations of the 
future. These thoughts, recollections, and -reflections may be assigned 
to .separate performci^ to provide greater insight imp th^ author's 
thematic design— ind more roles for the production. % . . 

Poems 

Long poems have. an inherent dramatic natyre and may be adapted- to 
tell a story t)y using groups of narrators, or they may be suitable for 
indiyi(jM.al line division among severai performers. Short poems are an 
^ excellent source of material for sclo performance, and they also 
provide exceptional transitipnal igatcrial for plays, short stories,* or 
novels. Short poems ^ay even be 'compiled to feature a favorite^ 
author— for exdmple, **Aii Evening wit!) Robert Frost*'— or for a full- 
length progratn on a selected theme— forv. example, 'Toems of 
Freedom;" Scripting a, program that uses poems promotes excellent 
group work and provides an opportunity to survey a variety of poets, 
especially when the class is dividfed into small discussion sessions with 
th* responsibility of selecting rcpfcsentative poems that summarize the 
thought of a particular poet. " . 

Novels- « . • 

Q * daptatioh of the novel for Readers Theatre is similar tosthat of the 
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short story, but presents special problems because of length. The in- 
structor may, choose to adapt representative episodes or simply the 
thread .of action that appears, to give the novel its unity. Performers 
generally play a variety of roles and there may also be a series of in- 
dividual n^rators for selected sccncst For example, in adapting Mark 
Twain's r/re Adventures fif Tom Sawyer for Readers Theatre, Ihe in- 
structor hiay choose either to dramatize only those adventures in which 
the main character participates of to dramatize those actions that give 
the character meahing and|[orm. Individual narrator figures could be 
used to;introducf eacli adventure scene and individual performers' 
could be used to portray the characters involved in each of the actions. 
In any event, the instructor is reminded that adaptation of the novel 
demands that the episodes or actions selected for dramatization should 
remain faithful to the author's pverall perspective as it is revealed in 
the entire work. 

Combinations ^ * 

So-called original ^ript- may also be .fashioned from a «ombination of 
sources^ using essays, poems, letters, song lyrics, newspaper articles, 
Short* stories, dramatic monologue^ diaries, advertisements, and,a host 
of othfr dramatic materials. This approach to scripting a Readers 
Theatre production ^isuajly involves a stated thematic concept or an 
implied production metaphor. 

The combination of these apparently miscellaneous materials usually 
begins with a narrator who expresses' the theme, foHowed by. individual 
.l?]?ctLQns of literature^perfonned eithtr"as-Bn~ensaribIe"or'loiorThSr^ 
is also the creative opportunity in the combination script for using 
musical transitions,, dance sequences, and projections to bridge 
separate pieces of literature. 

In summary, regardless of the method used in scripting literature for 
Readers Theatre, the final product should (1) have a beginning, a mid- 
d!e,-and an end; (2) reveal character inslgKr^mLpurpose; (3) maintain 
an energetic movement toward, a climax; (4) praxiote.:audience 
stimulation and perception; (5) suggest variety and ingenuityTWlia 
4 strong sense of the theatrical; (7) provide the visual and aural stimuli 
necessary to awaken the listener's imagination; (8) promote oppor- 
tunities for creative staging; (9) encourage audience participation; and 
(10) remam" faithful to the author's point of view. 

Interpretation of Literature 

The interpretation of literature in Readers Theatre depends on the 
compatibility of the performer's voice and body^to suggest the meaning 
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of the author's words. It is the simultaneous use of these Ifuiulamental 
performance instruments that evokes the imagery, action, Md charac- 
ters inherent in the literature and also helps to distinguish tiits^dcrs 
Theatre performer from the stage performer. 

Conceptualization ' > 

In responding to words and phrases with voice and body 
simultaneously, the Readers Theatre performer must first conceptualize 
the suggested image as his own so-called mental symbol' bcfbre at- 
tempting to give character to a vocal and physical expression. What is 
involved 'in this process is exemplified in these lines from Wilfred 
Scawcn Blunt's "The Wisdom of Merlyn," 

. Scared at thought of the end, at the simple logic of death, ^ 

Scared at the old Earth's arms otitstretchcd to hold thee again, 
^ thou child of an hour, of a breath, 
^ Seeking refuge with all but her, the mother that comforteth. 

In conceptualizing these lines, the Readers Theatre performer may 
' form a mental- image of death as symbolic of the time when childhood 
fears of the daikness produced apprehension and terror. Recalling 
. ,those childhood nights, the perfqrmer responds with a disturbed 
whisper on the line, "scared at thcJhpught^{^the-endT**-The perfor- 
--mei^thert-^splays^acSfcinSu^ agitation upon reading '^the old 
Earth's arms outstretched" to "hold," as though still in the grip of 
darkness during a- childhood nightmare. Another gesture might to be to 
reach out trembling hands toward thr listeners while pleading in a 
childish manner, much as the perfqrmer might have done as a child, 
seeking a mother's comfort against the terrors of the night. 

Whatever *the individual inTerpretation that results from the initial 
conceptualization, the perfornier-character association is perhaps the 
•studentJs first empathicidentification and response to literature, Tnis 
should stimulate the performer for further exploration of character 
development, arid should lend crcdibiiity to the performance. Perfor- 
!&er identification *ith the character may also stimulate the listener to 
respond similarly, resulting in a shared experience and bond of under- 
. standing between performer and listener that makes commiinication of 
the literature inspiring and exciting. 

* • •» 

Word Play and Physlcalization 



Another approach to securing a meaningful characterization and vivid 
^ • terpretatioh of the literature is to use word play and to "physicalize" 
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.o^?rl!!;''?"/^'""'"^ "'^^''^^ the'performer is 

to direct listener attention to a specific thought.. emotiU. or action.- 
The voiw and body need to work together if the author's words are to 
be perceived by the listener in a way that expresses the Author's inten- 
h.in;l'^"'r' '° ^djcctiwcs and verbs in the literature 

hdps the performer to identify the image and to project the author^s 

Word play as used here, pays particular attention to adjectives and 
encourages the performer to respond with a vocal suggestion of the' 

• liteflVrTf 'I;"* °f ^'^tives Vn 1/ 

itcrature aho helps to distmguish and identify words and phra^es/for 
the hstener by the manner in which they are spoken, and polSSoS 
play often gives vocal color to characterization. For exampleythe vocal 
S7n '° i'''^"' '> '"^y « down^'^d slide in 

fhl fin. """^ ^ °^ student being descibed. whefias 

the ime an extraordmary woman of some consequence'^ may call for 
an upward step m pitch to convey substance and social position. The 
instructor should foll6«rthe approach outlined in Exercise 15 when ex! 
penmenjing with different ways of illustrating word play in lit«^ature 
Fhys,cahzat.on on the other hand, pays special attention to verbs 

fnherem7n?h« ^''"""l' '° '° P'^^'^^l "movement 

inherent in these action words. Studying the verbs in the literature 

tn lVV"' °' '""^""^^ involvement or te" 

For example, the performer's physical response to the line "sitting 
quietly in renection" does not call for as much muscle tone or a ve 
movement as does the line- "leaping wildly from the chair." -f^e 
creative performer in Readers Theatre should be able to use bodily ac! 
K)ns equaJty well m both the« lines, enabling the l^tener to visualize 
IvJlm / '"°v'=""="' *hat might easily be seen in the actual 

TZT^ w ' 'r^- '■'"'^"""^ ''hould follow the ap- ' 

proach to-physical movement as detailed in Exercise 11. 

Vocal Complemeniaries 

■The interpretation of literature should also consider the basic vocal" 
complementaries which may be employed to give added dimension to 
characterization. For purposes of general discussion, the vocal com- 
plementaries may be said to include pitch. 'rate, and volume. When 
these elementi work in harmony with cpnnotations or denotations of 
the author s words, the performer provides the listener with a more in- 
riguing and complex character sketch than may otherwise be possible 
Likewise. When the vocal complemei.taries work in harmony, with the 
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action suggested by the literature, the performer provides the listener 
with a composite portrait df character which is authentic and dynamic. 

Pitch refers to the location of sound on the musical scale, and is 
generally noted as high, medium, or low. Noticeable variety in pilch is 
essential if the performer is to convey the shades of meaning or subtext 
suggested in the literature. Changes in pitch also give emphasis and 
significance to indJvidual words and phrases,, and may reflect .the subfte 
mood or attitude necessary to give added dimension tp character. . 

Rate refers to the speed with which words are uttered, to the length 
and frequency of pauses that separate tTie sequences of speech. Variety 
in rate is as important as variety in pitch and helps the performer to 
establish the relationship between words and'pb'rases or convey units of 
thought. Rate may also be used to build suspense and gives a sense of 
rhythm, or tempo, to both the performance and the production. 

Volume of course refers to.the loudness or softness of the voice and 
is a necessary ingredient for projecting sound to the listener so that it is 
heard and understood. Variety in volume focused listener attention on 
significant changes in character attitude, and is an effective means for 
inteiRifying the emotional or intellectual context of the literature. 

• ■ I 

Staging of Literature 

One of the primary, principles of staging in Readers theatre is to 
localize, or place, the action and the character in terms of physical 
space. Creative staging in Readers Theatre also gives the listener-viewer 
a frame^f reference in space with which to associate the action and the 
character, and is the most graphic medium available to .depict the 
analogous relationship between action and character. 



Focus 



One of the Jgpls available to the instructor in staging the literature is 
focus, or character placement within or without the playing space. On- 
stage focus directs the performers to relate to one another within the 
designated playing space, and encourages direct eye contact between 
charactere^ overt movement, vecal infraction, ^nd |)hysic^al intimacy 
(see Fig. 1).^ 

Offstage focus places the location of the 'scene, and .of course (hje 
characters involved, in the midst of the audience, as if the action 
described in the literature were happening among the spectators (see 
Fig. 2). 
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Performer 



• Performer 



Stage 



AiKjience 



Fig. 1. Onstage Focus. 



The use of offttage focus demands that the. performers relate to one 
..another as Ifiough they were **ir/" the audience, and their vision, ac- 
tion, and dialogue are directed over the heads of the listeners, intersect- 
ing at a hypothetical point in the center of the auditorium or listener 
seating arrangement. 

As a principle of staging, offstage focus*places the performers in a 
full-front position facing the audience and encourages responsive facial 
expressions, suggestive movements, and ^Vocal reactions that appear to 
be directed toward an imaginary p^int at the back of the auditorium 
Q * just above the listeners* heads. 
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Fjg. Offstage Focus* 



Offst^c focus is a powerful device for intensifying the shifting 
moods and^attitudcs inherent in .character relatibnships, and provides 
the distance and drainatic effcct^ncowsary for scenes of coi^frontalion 
or.$!Potibnal involvement. The face-to-fafce positioning of i^rformer 
and' listener also reinforces the basic theoretical notion that Readers 
Theatre is primarily a mind cxpenw^^^^ Thus Jhc pcrformcr-must sect 
to fiirthe" crppTy aesthetic space between playing area and. audience 
with symbolic stances or piciori^ poses that aid the listener's percep- 
tion of imag^ intended J)y.the literature. ^% ^ 



Combined Foci 



ERIC 



A third approach to ^aging.is to lisc a (combination of foci for.spiecial 
^fffctf- iri^a mariner that does not calf attention to itself; If the.sudden 
pJtcrrtation fr^ to onstage focus districts or disrupts listener 

cpneentralion or pi^^^^^ the combination has not been used effec- 
tively ptfdow not achieve the dcsir^'spccial effect. - 

Some examples of this approach to staging are: (l) a change of fociis 
to heighten htimpr .in James T^^ ".The Little Girl ^d tKt Wdlf;^ 
, h.a narrator placed of htage a^ the littfe girl aiid the wolf placed 

■^Sl-^ 1-™- ^„,^.J_„. 
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onstage for the frantic chase through the, woods to grandma's house; 
(2) a change of focus to accommodate^ difficult stage business in 
Shakespeare's Othello with the^ strangling of Desdemona taking place 
^ onstage as a narrator speaks Othello's dialogue^offstage, to suggest the 
stirrings of conscience; or (3) a change of focus to highlight the 
author's point of view in Helen Keller's Three Days to Live, with two" 
performers on opposite sides of the playing space using^offstage focus 
io suggest duality of character, and four performers wandering 
aimlessly in a circle using onstage focus to suggest the utter darkness 
and futility of sightless existence, as^the author describes it in this par- 
, - ticular selection. - 

Movemehl 

The role of movement in Readers Theatre should be a basic concern of 
the instructor, and should be employed .whenever it is illustrative or 

' adds dramatic dimension to the literature. Movement is essential for (1) 
> suggesting changing character relationships, .(2) revealing^a variety of 
moods and'attituUes, (3) creating a draniatic sense of motion that rein- 
forces and redirects the listener's understanding of and identification 
with the literature, (4) providing an energetic tempo for fBTproduc-' 

. tion, and (5) externalizing the story line of the literature. 

When used creatively, movement may also crystallize* the listener's 
perception of abstract or symbolic points of view as expressed by the 

. author. For Example, in T.S. Eliot's "The Hollow Men,", having the 
performegf stagger forth to pronounce themselves "stuffed" a^d 
"leaning together" in a swaying motion like "wind in dry grass"--if 
clearly motivated, energetic, and subtle— may be effective in conveying 

the pessimism Intended by the author. 

Although it is sometimes best To o^urage the performers to im- 
provise and discover their own patterns of motion and gesture, the 
beginning instructor may wish to t^.periment with metaphor|cal 
movement, which is based on the concept that manner of movemj^r is 
implied within a given selection. The selection may be giveii^ a3ded 
significance by having the performers move' in , a defiri^te or 
choreographed fashion that corresponds to the words or Ihe ideas ex- 
pressed in tfee^iterature. Exercise Id^snigests the role that metaphorical 
movement may play in giving character to the interpretation of 

^ literature. ^ V ^ 

Regardless of the degree of movement suggested in the literature, 
however, the beginning instruct**- "hould be cautioned that there must 
be ^ balance between move that; enhances or enlivens the ex- 
perience described by the kuthor, a'nd movement that sets the scene in 
O jistener's imagination: All other impulses for movement should be 
ER^C fully controlled Iceeping in mind that extraneous or extensive 
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mavcmcnt soon diminishes the desired effect of directing the. listener's 
attention to a specific locale or , character for a specific response. 

Physical Arrangement 

Besides determining the focus and degree of movement that may be in- 
corporated' in the staging of the literature, the instructor should enter- 
tain thoughts.of the physical arrangement of the performers within the 
playing arcsT. ' 

As mcntipned earlier, performers may stand, sit, or group themselves 
in suggestive poses for individual or group selections. Scripts may be 
held, placed on lecterns; or blended into the performance of the 
. literature as objects .that, reflect the action bemg dwcribcd, the 
physical arrangement of the performers also includes directoriaT^d ar- 
tistic decisions regarding line and height. For example, using levels of 
raised platforms in k staging of W^t Whitman's "Song of Myself can 
reflect the elevation of spirit and aspiration of soul so poignantly npted 
by the author. ^.^--""'^^ 

Creative use of line in the placement of the perfcJffnere may also be 
of value in helping the listener to associate the setting with the action. 
For example, the straight-line arrangement of periormers; or even of 
chairs and stools, usedJn staging Robert Frost's "Mending Wall" may 
connote ihe solemnity and formality of the situation as the author 
recalls it. Using a semicircular sirrangement for a staging of E.B« 
.White's deiightful children's ^story Chqrlotte's Web can also be effec- 
tive in conveying the spider's retreat. 

* In making practical or creative decisions regarding the arrangement 
of performers, the instructor should refrain* from pictorial placements 
that inhibit movement or prevent access to the entire playing, area. 
Rearrangernfaht^and realignment of performers during the production 
provide the tempo and visual emphasis necessary to direct listener at- 
tention. 

Playing Spaces 

The playing spaces most conducive for a Readers Theatre production 
nxe essentially the same as tfiose of traditional theatre practice: arena, 
proscenium, ^nd open. Whichever space is chosen for a particular 
production, the instructor should recall that one of the principles' of 
Readers ^Thcatrejtaging is to visualize or actualize the impUcit image in 
the literature. Usually the primary image of a given selection sujggests 
the analogous space that is most appropriate for staging the piece;, and 
all elements of staging and design .should be unified to rdnforce and 
O ?lify the use of space in interpretingpthe literature. 
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The arena, or in-thWound, space surrounds the action on all four 
sides of the perform er^id is' especially useful to suggest confinement 
\ or to establish intimacy with the audience. The proscenium rspace 
defines the action in a .presentational manner, with the .performers 
located within the framework of the traditional theatre arch and the 
audience at-spme distance in (he auditorium. 

All open splice, by far thi^^most flexible staging for Readers theatrer 
more nearly defines the action in a three-dimensional selling than 
either the arena or the proscenium sjpace. This openness of staging also 
adapts extremely well to classroom areas where productions might. take 
place. The .basic arrangement df open'space staging places the perfor- 
mers in the center of the actiorf^as in the arena stage, bufprovides a 
^ backdrop, usually a decorative curtain *in back of the playing area, 
against which the listener may focUs attention as the action proceeds. 

The open stage' also provides needed elevation of the performers on a 
raised platform and allows for more^^pictorial suggestion and symbolic 
grouping than either the^rena or the proscenium stage/ In addition, 
the open space stage permits different scenes to be performed at 
various Jocations. within the playing space simultaneously, and it is par- 
ticularly weir suited to original, compiled programs that rely upon 
several genres of Hterature to suggest a common theme. ' . 

Although these, are the three spaces generally used in a Rcttdcro* 
Theatre production, the instructor should be aware of the rather recent . 
movement toward framing the literature in so-called found or en- 
vironmental, space. Environmental space embraces a large, open area 
without a stage -or fixed seating and encourages performers and 
listeners tc intermingle. In this concept the listeners may move from 
place to place to observe the action, or they may actively participate in 
the action by assuming a role as performer. 

Found space moves the literature itself to a locale that suggests the 
setting described by the author. In this concept, familiar places like 
parks, playgrounds, corridors, or woodlands become staging areas for 
the action described by the author. For example, Edwin Markham*s 
'The Man with the Hoe** is staged in an abandoned field*, Edward 
Albec's The Zoo Story is staged in a jleserted" park, 6t Wallace 
• Stevens* 'SPeter Quince at the Clavier** is staged in a music recital hall 
with "witching chords** playing **pulse pizzicati** softly jn^the 
background. . • - 

Lighting V ^ ^ 

Lighting helps .to endow an empty^pace' with mood and stimulates 
listener participation in the literature by focusing attention on setting 
^]d character. It also helps, reveal the rhythmic nature qf the structure 
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or hifihlight the action of Individual episodes. Lighting may even be 
used to signal abrupt changes in thought and attitude or to establish 
the progression of separate scenes. 

Music 

The auditory element of music is a rather subtle approach to setting a 
specific mood for a Readers Theatre production; Music may. be inter- 
woven as a thematic device to provide needed transitions,, to udder- 
/score poignant scenes, or to punctuate the action. The.singing or chant- 
ing of the performers as they accompany themselves on melodious ia-' 
struments may also add dramatic impact. For example, John KeatsV 
**6de to a Nightingale*; lends itself quite nicely to the musical addition 
of lutes played softly as background "narr Aiye. • • 

Costume^ ^ 

" Costumes, eithen suggestive or overtly theatrical, are essentiaf elements 
of any Readers Theatre production.;and help to identify and define 
character. Costumes should reinforoe the ^stated production concept 
apd shoulcftbe an integral part of the overall production. The difficulty 
of changing costumes when several characters are pbrtrayed by a single 
performpr has led many Readers. Theatre* director to rely.oc-the flsc^oT 
various Iiats, scarfs, shawls, hand props^ or costUine fragments such* as 
capds, aprons, biases, or even sportcoats'^^o convey change from one 
chai acter to another. 

Visual Aids 

Slides and projections/ may- be valiiable additions ^to the Readers 
Theatre production if they help to underscore the mood, clarify the ac- 
tion, or reinforce the author*s point of view. The probable drawback 
of slides^ and projections is that they may prove distracting and inters 
fere with' the listener's visualization of the action. When used wisely 
and with discretion, however, these xnedia may set the scei*e for thl5 
literature and personalize the listener's anticipated response td the ac- 
tion befng described. For example, slides and projections may be used 
in the same fashion as traditional set pieces in introducing the listener 
to Langston.Hughco* "Downtown," with appropriate portraits of 
Harlem in the 1940s being revealed at selected pomts in the narration; 
or the UstcnerV. personal association may be anticipated by using 
newspaper or magazine slides and projections to document Megan 
Terry's chronicle of^K/e/ Rock. i " . 
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Various sound effects, like musical interludes, may be used to point 
^ . _ toward changes in scene, to dramatize* sudden shifts^ in character at- 
titude or mood, and to suggest editorial commentary related to the ap- 
• parent author point of view. For example,' the recorded sound* of a 
honking horn may help to signal tne' change from .imagination to 
reality in Jam'fes.Thurbcr's ••The Secret Life of Walter Mitty," or the 
recorded souhaf of a slowly-beating heart may add psychological 
significance'and dramatic impact to an interpretation of Edgar Allen 
Poc's ••The Telltile Heart.'' 

Sound effects may also be^supplied by^the performers, ^d the 
creatioft of live sound may achieve a sense of artistic harmony that 
balances word and sound to suggest unity of thought and action. For 
exainplcrStcphen Vincent Benet's John Brown's Body ' meiy feature 
Civil War soiigs reinforced by suggestive sounds of battle and rhythmic 
marching produced by the perfqrmers.. 

Make-Up ^ . * ^ 

Because of the value of facial expression in the suggestion of character, 
the role of make-up'in Readers Theatre is usually reserved for symbolic 
or abstract production that seeks to pVesent unreal or fantasized 
character. These unreal effects may be acl^ved by fa|se hair, masks,' 
or clown r white stylizations.^ Make-up in Readers Theatre may, 
however include a light pancake to give the performers. a healthy 
coloring. The beginning instructor should remember^ that^ in Readers 
Theatre ^single performers often must play a variety of roles within a 
given program, and that distinctive or character make-up^ftep 6urtails 
this practice. ^ 



2 Practice: Selected Exercises 

Althoug'^'no sunple formula exists for incorporating the theory of 
Readers Theatre into every classroom assignment, the selected exercises 
in this section should provide the foundation needed for further ex- 
ploration and experimentation. The instructor should approach the 
selected exercises ..i a manner that is comfortable and appropriate for 
an individual style of teaching, and should take the creative liberty of 
adjusting* or extending the exercises to meet the special needs of in- 
dividual students. » • 
Each exercise" is framed as a working blueprint to stimulate student 
Q -^ vareness of the principles of Readers Theatre staging, to provide the 
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basic ingredients of vocal and physical performance of literature, to 
promote development of believable characterization » and to stimulate 
student appreciation of the mechanics involved in bringing a scripted 
-program of literature to life in classroom performance. - 

The instructor is encouraged to supplement *the selected exertises 
with active class discussion, and to promote an atmosphere of relaxed 
inquiry so that ih€ principles of Readers Theatre may be seen rather 
than merely heard. * * 

Exercise 1: Prop Probe 

• - . ^ 

Goals* To' explore the properties of vocal sound in general, to in- 
troduce ^ students to the principle of special .effects that may be- 
t created hy the voice for creative performance of literature. ' 
Approach. Before b::ginning this exercise it is necessary to ^ockpile ^ 
' variety of items capai)le of conducting the human voice. The instruc- 
tor may gather ihe items or instruct the students to search for all or 
some of thenr. Examples "include cardboard*^ tubes from paper 
products, garden hoses, vacuum cleaner attatbnients, megaphones, 
plas^^ic jugs, mouth mufflers, scuba masks, paper bags, tea bags, or 
s^dacans. ' . 

Begin the exercise by having the stu(ients present their found ob- 
^ jects individually 'to the class. Have each student use the object fo 
- make a noise, then ask each ♦a pronounce a woiri, using the object 
as a mouthpiece. Then give each stjident a witty quotation or a pithy 
•phrase* to voice with the, object— for example, Mark Twain's 
humorous suggestion that "... familiarity breeds contempt ... and 
children," or George Moore's sober* reflection that "After all, there^ 
is, but one race— humanity." Other sources might include Benjamin 
Franklin, popular song lyrics, Bartlett's quotations, Shakespeare, or 
book titles. 

After the students have'been^given an opportunity to demonstrate 
the object and to voice ^ quotation, repeat the exercise without the 
found object. Encourage each student to duplicate the sound 
produced by the object witH the natural voice so that a series of 
vocal "special effects" is created. The exercise may be given added 
dimension if it is combined with Exercise 6 and staged as an im- 
provised performance using familiar literature. 

• 

Exercise!: Carry Your Character with You! . 



Goals: To develop an awareness of the role of movement in suggesting 
Q charactl(|^o capture the element of uninhibited abandon that frees 



a student's imasination, and to suggest the role that physicalizatio'n 
plays in the interpretation of literature. 
Approach. Select thirteen, or twenty-six, students at random and ask. 
them what is their favorite letter of the alphabet. Then present them 
with the following selection by aii anonymous poet of the 17th cca- 
tury entitled Was ari-Archer.'' 

A- was ah archer, and shot at a frog. 

B was a blind man, and led by a dog. 

C was a cutpursc, and lived in disgrace, 
was a drunkard, and had a red face. 

£ was an cater, a glutton was he! 

F was a fighter, and fought with a flci. 

G was a giant, and pulled down a house. 

H vf^sa hunter, and hunted a mouse: 

/ was an ill nian, and hated by all. 

J wasa jackass, locked in its stall. 

was a knave, and he rPbbcd great and small. 

L was a liar, and told many lies. 
. ^ , Af was a madman,,and beat out his eyes. 
. Afe was a nobleman, nobly born. 

O was an ostler, and stole horses' corn. 

P w^as a pedlar, and sold many pins. 

Q was a quarrcller, and broke both his shins. 

R was a rogue, and ran about town. 

S was a sajlor, and knavishly bent. 

T was a tailor, a man of renown. , 

U was a usurer, took ten percent. 
, was a viper, serpent-like. 
^^^^ was a writer, and mpncy he earned. ^ 
> X was a Xenophon, prudent and learn'd. 

r was a yeoman, and worked with his hands. 

Z was one Zcno the Great, but he's dead. 

The instructor should define any unclear words so that each student 
understands the selected phrase, and then each student is directed 
to approach the playing area in alphab^rtical order. 

•In the playing area, the student should first strike a pose that is 
representative of the alphabet character, and then recite the phrase 
associated with the character in a voice thought to Be appropriate 
for the action described. The student should then follow througli 
with an action that is suggested by the alphabet character and end by 
freezing in the final pose that completes the suggested action 
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For example, student performer 'A might enter the playing area 
vei7 cautiously as though stalking some invisible prey, spy the object 
of the search and draw an arrow to thread an imaginary bow, release 
the arrow after reciting Mhe line associated with the character, and 
freeze with feet apart, hands relaxed, and shoulders slightly tensed. 

Each remaining student repeats the process until aH the letters of 
the alphabet have been performed and frozen character sketches are 
lined up across the playing area in suggestive postures that reflect the* 
action in the poem. 

Exercise 3: Book Parsde 

> 

,CouIs. To familiarize the student with the potential for using the book. 

or,^Ound script as a creative object, and to promote awareness of 

character attitude in hand-held manuscripts. 
Approach. Having discussed the possibility of using the held script as 

'an extension of the action desbibed in the literature, the instructor 

should select several students and-ask them to move, to the front 

of the classroom.' 

* . Begin the exercise by njaking sure that each student is holding •a 

.book, a vinyl folder, or any other form of manuscifpt of the 'litera- 
ture used i.n a performance. Call out specific environments, sucK as 
a restaurant, hospital, church, nursery, kitchen, or playground, end 
ask the students to use their held manuscripts to suggest the named 
environment. The students may respond, for example, by holding, 
their books in a^ horizontal manner toward the audience to suggest 
the tray associated with a restaurant; or -they may cuddle their 
scripts in their arjns like^teddy bears to suggest a nursery. The im- 
portant principle in this part of the exercise is that the suggested 
object be clearly recognized for what it is* supposed to represent. 

Next, select several more students and ask them to move to 
the front of the classroom. Call out specif" character occupations, 
such as farmer,* grocer, banker, construction worker, professional 
entertainer, baseball player, or policeman. Ask the students to use 
their held manuscripts to suggest the object associated with the • 
occupation. The students may respond, for example, by 'thocing** 
with t he book to suggest the farmer, or they might* "sing" with 
^ftk^script as a microphone, to represent the professional enter- 
tt^HjUl^ important principle here is that the student performers 
leanH^pctend their sens£ of charactei by using the held script 
to suggest the nature of the character's occupation. 

Now, select several more students and ask them, to move io the 
front of the classroom. Call out specific moods or attitudes that 
PP^p-might be found in literature, such jij love, anger, glee, fruistration, 
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joy, despair, or loneliness. Aslc the students to use their held manu- 
scripts to .suggest the mood or attitude c alled for . The students 
may respond, foi' example,, by^caressing-fReir holders to"luggestioy,^ 
or-ty covering their faces with them to suggest loneliness. The im- 
porfant principle in this part of the. exercise -is-that the student 
• performers allow. the mood or attitude.to be reflected in the manner 

in which the script is held. ^ , 

When confideht that the class is aware of the role that this tech- 
nique may play in the performance of literature, present the students 
with a selectiqn of poetry or prdse that contains a definite en- 
vironment, interesting character occupations, and a variety of moods 
or attitudes,. and encourage them to perform individually, using the' 
book or folder whenever appropriate, to portray the environmpnt, 
character, and mood or attitude as suggested by the literature. 

Exercisr.4: Sardines Today! 

Goals., To promote student awareness of poetic setting, and to en- 
coupge the dramatic visualization of a suggested space or setting 
3,tha^ might bejound in literature. 
'Approach. Several days before class, have the students search the 
sc^qoljjuilding for interesting nook's and crannies into which the 
•entire class might barely fit.. Have each student select anji memorize ' 
a short poem or a stanza from a longer poem that would be appro- 
priate to. the space and the literature selected. For example, Richard 
Lovelace's pleading "To Althea, from Prison" is ideally suited for 
performance in a cramped hallway, and James Taylor's "Traffic 
Jam" is exceptional when performed in a broom closet! 

Oh the day of the assignment, the class moves from each nook 
and cranny selected, and the students perform their literature sur- 
rounded by their classmates. The class then reassembles for 
discussion, and evaluations are made concerning the appropriateness 
of the choices' and the role that space may play in the dramatic 
^ visualization of literature. The exercise may later be repeated as a 
' group project, with programs of scripted literature performed In 
otjier settings that suggest the specific locale of the literature. 

Exercises: Name That Tune! 

Goals To acquaint the student performer with the role that rate of 
speech may play ip clearly delineating character in both poetry and 
prose, and to demonstrate how vocal variety may suggest mood or 
attitude of character. 
O roach. Obtain music that represents a variety of rhythms that 
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might concspond to analogous character moods or attitudes— for 
example,' disco music for an energetic mood, waltz music for a 
mellow mood, or country and western music for a sad mood. 



1. Choose a poetry or prose selection that suggests the variety of 
moods that are included on the tape or record. 

2. Have the students read the selection to the rhythm of the 
music, moving, it is hopcd^ ff<im a slow cadence to a con- 
cluding upbeat after several minutes, so that rate oK speech 
has had .an opportunity to change pace in response to a 

' variety of musical speeds.. ' ^ 

3. Repeat the exercise by turning off the music and having the 
students perform the literature ialoud,'in groups or as in- 

- , dividuals, at vocal speeds that suggest the rhythm of the 
previously recorded music. 

4. Repeat the exercise again by having the students discuss the 
role of musical rhythm as it is related to suggesting alternating 
xharkcter mood or attitude, and then perform the literature so 

• that th^ chosen rate corresponds to the mood or attitude ex- 
pressed by the author. V. 

Exercised. Vocal Traffic Jam 

Ooals. To develop a sense of dramatic imagination in the performance 
of literature, to promote flexibility of the voice and the body in 
performance, and to demonstrate the ensemble approach to group 
performance. 

Approach. "Select a poem or a prose cutting that contains a variety of 
sounds that help to suggest the action, and have the students 
examine the selection individually for possible vocal additions that 
might further help the listener to visualize the action. Each student 
makes a list of the sounds and points out the word'or line where the 
>ound is found. After all students have presented their lists, the class^ 
arrives at a consensus regarding which sounds are to be included in a 
performance of the literature. The selection is then 'marked with 
breath marks as described in Exercise 7, to indicate these places in 
the literature where a prolonged payse might permit the addition of 
sound to clarify the action described. 
Students may then be divided int^ groups to perform the 
I literature. One student is a solo performer, pausing at the breath 
Cmarks indicated, and the otjier students provide^he agreed upon 
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sounds. This ensemble approach to performance is then repeated 
with other selections—for instance, James Thurbcr's **Thc Secret 
Ufe of Walter "^Mitty'* or Kenneth Grahamc's iVind in the 
. Wtiiows^using the same process of joUnd addition in groups as they 
have just done individually. ^ » 
. - ' * 

ExmfaeT: Take a Brettkerl 

OoaJs. Jo review the basic principles of the breathing process, and to 
highlight the need fdr breath control in the sb-callcd sound-making 
cycle of voicing sounds in meaningful word play in characlcrizaUon. 

Approach. Have the students lie on their backs on a level surface such 
as a floor or a lablctop. Place a smaU, hard<ovcrcd book about the 
size of a standard dictionary at the belt or waistiinc of each student, 
so that it rests comfortably on the abdominal muscles. Have the 
students plac<;, their hands under their heads, stretching the ab- 
dominal muscles; then have the students elevate thdr heads just 
enough to permit viewing both the book and the abdomen. 

, I. ^ Have the students hold their breaths for ten seconds, 
simultaneously moving the book up and down using only the 
- abdominal muscles. Instruct the students to observe what is 
/involved in the breathing process as the book rises and falls, 
.perhaps supplejnenting the observation with somr^technical 

- terms related' to the breathing apparatus. Now have the 
students relax and .breathe for ten seconds. Repeat this cycle 
ten times, alternating the observation and relaxation. 

2. • Npw combine the breathing and the movement of the "book 

into one fluid motion. Instruct the students to inhale slowly to 
the count of ten, pushing the book upward with the 
movement of the muscles. Then have the students* slowly 

- exhale to the count of ten, allowing the book to return to its 
original petition. 

3. Now have each student repeat step 2 ten times, concentrating , 
on^e rhythm of the breathing process needed to raise and 

• > lo^^'cr the book. The end result should be controlled, 
disciplined breathing necessary for the flexible vocal qualities 
used in word play to suggest'character, mood, or attitude. 

^ Continue the exercise by having the students stand up/ight with 
• jQJlaxed arms at their sides. Begin the second part of the exercise by 
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having, each student count in a whimper as high as they can on-one 
exhalation. ' " ^ 

K Repeat .the ^xer^ by having each student slowly increase:the 
nuniber of counts whispered on one exhalation. When each 
• student Has reached 25, instruci them to relax, 

2, Now repeat the exercise and instruct each student to count in 
' full voice on 'one exhalation, stopping when each student has 
again reached the number 25* / 



Conclude the exercise by having the students stand with* their hands 
firmly gripping their lower ribs. Instruct each student to place the 
thumbs to the rear and to point the fingers forward. 



L Students then inhale an^ exhale fairly deeply, so that the 
lower rib cage pushes against their hands on each inhalation* 

2. ^As they.^ inhale, point out the ouiwaxd- movement of the 
hands. . ^ ' . 



3. 
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As they exhale, point out the inward motioi^pf the hands. 



^ 4. Now have each student, read aloud from the following selec- 
tion. Instruct them to take a slight pause at each place in- 
dicated by (/) and to take a jiilgle breath at each pause. | 
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from. "The Tyger," by William Blake . 

Tyger!/ Tyger!/ burning bright 
In the forests of the night,/ 
, . What immortal hand/ or eye/ 

^^6ould frame thy fearful symmetry?/ 

In what distant deeps or ski^ 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes?/ 

On what wings dare he aspire?/ ^ _ 

Whjtf the hand dare seize 'the fire?/ 
*^ » 
^ And what shoulder,/ and what art. 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart?/ 
^ * And when thy heart befjan to beat, 

" What dread hand?/ and what dread feet? 



When confident that each student is breathing- freely, for the pauses 
and sustainirig the breath cdntrol needed to speak without choking 
or gulping for air, have each student read, from the following^seiec- 
tiori. Instrvct them, however, tQ pause for a* breath only at those 
places marked (•). 

from^'My Kinsman, Major Molintfux,'' by Nathaniel Hawthorne 

^ On turning the corner of the narrq^w lane,-Robin-found^Hrn- 
5?!tm-a- spacious-street,^ 'v«t^ an unbroken line of lofty 
houses pp each side,*, and a steepled building at the upper 
end, whence the ringing^a bell afinounccd the hour of nine.. 
In his progress, Robin encountered many gallant figures. Em- 
broidered garments of showy colors,* enormous periwigs, 
gold-laced hats, and silvcr-hilted swords .glided past him* and 
dazzled his optics. Travelled youths, imitators of the Euro- 
pean fin? gentlemen of the period, trod jauntily along,* half 
dancing Uo the fashionable tuijcs which they hununed, and 
making poor Robin ashamed of his qujet and natural gait. 

Exercise 8: To Yell, or Not To Yell! 

Goals. Tc) •present the basic principles of ^'Woicing" a character by 
developing an awareness of vocal-variety, volume, and projection.* 

Approach. Working with a poem of four to six lines, divide the stu- 
dents into groups of five. Have each group decide its order for^r- 
forming the pofcm and begin the exercise with the first group entering 
the playing area. ' ^ . 

The first student of the group voices the poem in the lowest, 
possible^ whisper that may still be heard and understood by the 
listeners. The second student voices the poem in a slightly louder 
volume, the third student in a somewhat louder volume, and so on 
until, finally, student five yells the poem. 

Following a, discussion of what was appropriate volume for the 
selected ' literature, *group two enters the playiftg area. The first 
student of the group voices the poem with the lowest possible'pitch 
that may still be heard and understood by the listeners. The second 
^^student voices the poem Jn a slightly higher pitch, the thirtfstudent 
in a sorpewhat hjgher pitch, and so on until, finally, stiWent five 
voices the poem with the highest possible pitch. 

Following a discussion of what was appropriate pitch for the selec- 
ted-literature, group thr^e^ntcrs the playing area. Each student of 
th$ group voices the poemMn both the volume arfd pitch necessary to 
"project, or to direct, the literature to all areas of the audience. This* 



may,be done on an individual basis--->with the first student projecting 
.to the right of the piayiiig area»;the second student projecting .to>the 
left of the playing ar^ with the fifth student , pro* 

jecting to the entire audience arear-or it may be done in unison, 
with the five students exercising, the ensemble approach to use the 
volume, pitchy and projection necessary for good vocal variety and 
for gaining listener attention/ / ' 

Exercise 9: Mirror, Mirror on the Wall " , . 

\ \ . . ^ ^ ^' ' 

Goals. Xc> develop an awareness of offstage focus and to direct the stu- 
dent performer in thg placement of characters in the .audience. 
Approach. Choose a selection of literature that contains both dialogue 
and action, for performing with offstage /ocus. For each character 
represented in the literature, place a full-length mirror on the wall at; 
the Sack^of the classroom so that the individual .performer is 
revealed from head to foot. If full-length mirrors are unavailable or^ 
a rooni with w^l-to-wall mirrors cannot be located, the exercise may 
be directed toward the facial expressions of individual characters fs 
. they are seen in offstagetocus. / . 

The performers within .the playing area establish a relationship 
with the characters in the audience by informally chatting with them 
and by noticing (heir physical characteristics. There should be a 
review of the techniques of offstage focus so that the performers 
recall the specific point. of intersection to which they are to direct 
dialogue or. action when addressing and reacting to a character 
placed offstage. " . 

Begin with an informal recitation of the literature so that the per- 
forbiers begin to feel comfortable with the convention of addr^sing 
someone standing next to them as though they were in the audience. 
Remind the pcrforniers to observe th? facial and physical reactions 
'of the characters they address, and^that they are to respond to the 
action described in the literature within a very confined space. 

Re-read the li|erature and concentrate on suggesting the vocal and ' 
physical characteristics -that will distinguish one -character from 
another. Encourage the performers tc^ respond to the action being 
described, and to pay special ahentilh to the adjectives and verbs 
that may help the literature come alive in performahce. ^ 

When.confident that the performers arc precise in their use ot off- 
stage 'focus, and that ea^ch performer has captured a viable 
suggestion of the character in terms of what is said and done in the 
^literature, remove the mirrors jmd perform the; selection again. 
Follow this performance with an inquiring class discussion, to point 
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ouVthe differences in perforinance,^h the mirrors and without; and* 
^not^ the beiievaWlity of each performer*4 handlitig of action using 
'Offstage focus in cotnparison With the use of^hirrbrs. 



, , ijExcrdae 10: Book Eadt » ' ''7' 

Goals, fb stimulate the student performer to visualize words and to in- 
trcKiucc the clement of pantomimic into the dramatization of action 
suggested in literal . ^ ^ ^ " . 

, Appr^ch. Bi^in the exercise by di\iding the class into groups of three. 
Present each ^oup with a slogan, a quoUtioi^ or a popular pubUc- 
«!^ «n«s?gc. Some examples arc: the slogan for ihe jOrlinc com- 
me;cial, ;*Up, lip and away!"; Shakespeare's pithy- suggestion ^o 
•*eat no otUoiw nor gaiUc, for we arc to litter sweet breath"; or tlie 
public-»ervi(^ wandng, "turn off the juice whcii not in use." In- 
struct the groups to devise a creative pantomime that'raakes clear the 
action desc^l^ in the mated \ r ' 

Now imtruct the. groups to perform the pantomime without any 
verbal idwitification or suggestion. Follow each group performance 
with 'an inquiring discussion to determine whether the listeners Were 
able to visuilze the words as they wcgeiuggested by the pantomime. 
* Pay particu^ attention to an evaluatten of the pantomime in terms 
of its energy, dj^ree of suggestion, deMed spelling-out o( the ac- 
tion, and overall effectiveness in communicating the idea contained 
^within the material.. 

Now instruct each gwup to surround their pantomime with the 
^ spoken text of the material. Rdnforoc the Readers Theatre principle 
. that fn pcrfpirmance of literature . the words of. the author arc 
surrpuhdfd by the action suggestjfd. . ' ' . 

Thi^ **book-endV approach to the exercise places one performer in 
the ccntc^r of the group presenting the pantomime to the accompa- 
niment of the words spoken by the other two performers, who are 
located left and righ^t of the playing area. 
Once the students associate the^antopiimed action with .the 
, suggestion of the author's words, thclSnstructor riiay wish to expand 
. ] > the exercise to include group readings of narrative prose or drama. 

Exerciwll:^TlieBodyI||caatifiil! \ . 

Goals. To encourage sturlents to physicalize the literature Jn terms of 
suggestive body reactions and to promote the animation and aban- 
don necessary to give character to a dramatization of the literature. 
j-rnr-^^^^^* DivideMhe class into groups of four, labeling each group 
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with a humorous name that corresponds to a part of the body— foj 
-example, the Crazy Legs, th6 Pin Heads, tjie Lazy Feet, or t 
Sleepy Arms. ^- - - \ 

Call the ^members of each group to the front of. the class^in 
dividually. Point out the to use all parts'of the body in reacting . 
to the literature, and stimulating* the listener's understanding of the 
action described. Then begin to call out speciHc actions or bodily ac- 
tivities that suggest movement, and ask the student'^ to respond to ' 
the suggestion, using their respective group labels. For example, the 
Crazy' Legs might be askjed to respond to action words such as run- 
ning, jumping, or skipping^ and the Sleepy Arms might be asked td 
respond to activities such zs yarning, stretching, or scratching. 

In the .discussion that follows each group's efforts to ov^tly. 
physicalize the actions called for, the instructor should encourage the 
students to recall the degrees of tension, relaxation, or movement ^of 
the individual parts of the body involved in the previous responses. 
Care ^ould be taken to point out that physicalization must be as* 
* authAmc and believable as the ceal motions involved in such actions 
or activities. Conclude the\ exercise br presenting the class with ft 
prose selection, such as Josemi Conrad's %he Lagoon or Dr. Seuss's 
••The Grinch Who Stojc Chfistmas/' Have the students first* chart 
the possibilities to^ physicalize suggested actions and then to present 
the ^elections as part of a Body Beaiftiful! day with an invited 
audience. • ^ . v 

Exercise 12: Dress (Jp Day! 

Coals. To present the student with an opportunity to explore the role 
of suggestive costuming in Readers Theatre, to suggest th^ place o^* 
an ensemble approach'in the dramatization of literature, to demon- 
• strate the role of the narrator in scripting literature for performance, 
and to provide an opportunity for staging literature. 

Approach, Divide the class into groups.of seven and tiaye each student 
within each group decide which of the parts is most appealing to per- 
form in the following selection from William Shakespeare's As You 
Like It. - ^ , 

Group member^ are then instructed to bring to class for the per- 
formance' (1) a suggestive costume* piece, suph as a hat or .a scarf, 
and (2) a. suggestive, hand 'prop, such as a briefcase or glasses, that, 
best suggests their chosen character. Set aside class rehearsal tim^ so 
that each group may memorize its lines and decide on its aj^proach 
to staging the literature. The narrator may serve as a character in the 
production or may be an idle spectator, who only introduces the 
O literature. If possible, place the groups in different rehearsal spaces 
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to reduce thc.tcmptation to imitate. 

Following the.group pcrforminccs, there should be an active dis^ 
cussion regarding the suitability of individual choices of costume 
or props for participial characters, and of the creative role, that 

/costumes and prop§ may play in helping to dramatize the literature 
• Concha' the exercise by presenting each group with another' se- 
IcctiUi of literature. Have them, divide the lines, select a narratbr, 
decide on appropriate staging, choose suggestive costumes.or props 
rehearse for two weeks, and, then invite thein parents and fritfnds 

. for an evening performance. Jf 

from William Shakespeare's As You Like It 

Narrator: All the^world's a stage 

And all the men and women' merely players: 
, ^ They have their exits and their entraT?ces, 
And one-man in his time plays many parts,* 
His acts being seven ages. 



. Reader I: 



Reader 2.^ 



At first, the infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 



Then the whimng sclfpi-boy. 
With his satchel and'shining morning fape. 
Creeping like snail unwillingly to school. 



Reader 3: 



And then the lover,- ^ 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. 



Reader 4: 



Then a soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the 
pafd. 

Jealous in honour, sudden, and quick in' 
quarrel, ' • 

Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. 



Reader 5: And then the justice. 

In fair round belly with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes^cvere and beard of formal cut, 
. Full otwise saws and modern instances. 
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Narrator: 
Reader^6: 
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And so he plays his part. - 

The sixth age shifts 5 
Into the lean and sUpper'd panuloci^, 
With spectacles on nose and pducti on side, 
His youthfurhose, well sav*d, a wprld top wide 
* For his shrunk shank; and his big m^y voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistle^'iriibis sound. 



Narrator: Last si|ne of all, 

Reader 3 That ends this strange eventful history. 

Readers: Is second childishness 

Redder 1: - -^And mere oblivion, 

" r ' 

Reader 6: Sails teeth, ' " 

Reader 4: Sans eyes, « 

, Reader!: -^SanstasteT 

NarKator: Sans evcrVthing. 

Exercise 13: Put on Your Face! 



Coals. To acquaint the student with the need to communicate mood 
or attitude with facial expressions and to suggest the need for 
facial expressions to^help clearly definrcharacter. 
Approach. The instructor begins thj^ exercise by writing on slips of 
^ * paper a variety of moods or attitudes that might be suggestert by fa^ 
cial expressions— for example, aQgry, fcwiul^ happy, amused, 
inquisitive, sad, disappointed, expectant, bored; .and cunningr^ere 
should be enough slips of paper for all inf^hc'class. Tfjc slips are 
placed in a "smile/frown box** (or a hat) and the students are asked 
to draw individually when it is their turn to perform, the first ^ 
student-itioves'to the. playing area and uses the face only^to^suggest ^^^ 
the selected mood or attitude. When the obseiVers have guessed the"^^ 
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• * n"'lf' «T-9'?|.?'"dem selects a slip and the process is 

r^ted until all students liave had an opportunity to, commSiicate 

. -«mpqd oran.attitudebyusingonly tHe face. " ' 

Now the.studehts are given a .selection of literature containing a 
variety of emotions or moods and attitudes and are asked to com- 
bine appropriate facial expressions and vocal qualities to dramatize 
the Uterature The exercise may be expahdcS 'to include. a physical 
response to-the. selected nfood or attitude,- so that what emerge in 
the final performance is a harmp^ny of voice and body that expresses 

. a given feeling or thought. ' S " 

, .■ * . ■'■> . 

lExerdse 14: Move, but Stana Still! , 

^Goafr.- To deyeftp an awareness of the* degree of suggcsUon necessary 
to commumcate actton to a listener, and to promote the discipUne of 

- ^nfimng action wiffiin a limited spate so that the listener is prompt- 
SrforAiw'*'* ''"a»nat'on to complete the suggestion made by the 

Approach. The instructor should select three, students from the class 
and direct them to react {o aft improvised narrative with complete 
freedom -of movement. The'^orifeinal narrative of the instructor 

- should inclode descriptive words that ehcourage the students ^to 
engage in meaningful action, such, u running, skipping, stumbling. 

I' ""^"'^ P™^'*** opporturutife for the students to use 
'P"'* the^lassroom; For example, the 

following narrative might s^rve as%model of what is netMid .to 
stimulate the student's use of movemenHHthinl large, open space. 

Imagine it is k hot, dusty day in My ^, (The students'" begin to 
suggest perspiration.) You are walking down'a dusty, dirty road: 
(The students begin to )yalk around the classroom, and thert may. 
be coughing.) The air is hot. and still aad the sun beats doWn 
upon your head. (The students suggest the increasing.perspiration 
arta heat.) Suddenly, you sight a porid at the edge ofuhe road! 
(The students halt and direct their focus' toward tfii- imaginary 
pond.) You^rush toward the i>ond eagerly, (Tfle stiidents dash 
toward the location of the imaginary pond.) and climb the high 
fence that .encloses it! (The students climb nearby' chairs.) '%}x 
, take off your shoes and stick your aching -toes into the cooling 
water. (The student? remove their shoes and suggest the 
refreshing coolness of the wiier'on their feet.) Without warning 
^ a passing. farmer shouts. "Hey, you! Get out of there!" (The 
^tudents respond with a startled reaction, quickly gather up their 
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shoes, and scramble away in different directions!) 

. Now, review with the students the rolelhat physicalization plays in 
suggesting action, and point out that the performers in Readers 
Theatre ^usually do not engage in such overt movement iiv the per- 
formance of literature unless they are employing onstage focus. Then 
* continue the exercise by asking each particiiJant in the narrative to 
hold a bbok or folder, to re-create the same physical reactions 
previousl/^cxpcrienccd,'^ to provide as .much dialogue or narration as 

. ttfey can recall, and to move, but §tand still! 

What should emerge from this, exercise is -the bajic Readers 
Thcatrc,principle that th^ performer suggests movement, without ac- 
tually, moving from one area of the playing space to another as, is 
common in traditional stage performance. In re-creating the 
narrative supplied by the instructor, the student should use the book 
or folder creatively to" suggest any of the environment recalled, 
should add vocal characterizatioOto the dialogue of the faimer who 
suddenly appears, should rely upm physicalization to suggest the ac- 
tion xiescribed, and should confine the performance to a limited 
space* ^ \ 

This particular exercise also lends itself quite nicely to an introduc- 
tion to third-person narration, and may be extended by having aijy 
student who H^^'S observed the exercise come forward and, as the 
narrator figure, perform individual recollections, including narration 
and dialogue, of what happened. 

♦ 

Exercise 15: I Beg Your Pardon, What Did.You Say? 

Goals. To promote an awareness of the role tbM vocal variables play in 
suggesting character, to '•ncourage active, word play in fhe inter- 
pretation of literature, and to reinforce the need for subtlety in 
character development. 

Approach^ Begin the exercise by giving the students copies of the.selec- 
tion shown below. Instruct them to voice the word to achieve the 
desired meaning as indicated, using the vocal variables of pitch, rate, 
and volume, and also to relate the list to one specific character-type 
who comes to mind. The list is then performed individually in front 
of the class with the chosen charactei-type speaking in a variety of 
<^suggestive meanings. 

* No? (What was that you said?) 



No? (You can't mean that, can you?) 



. * , 

'\: No? ^ (How dare you!) 

' No. (We'll see about that!) 

.V t ; No; (Well, if that*s the way you feci.) 

No. (Fm Sony, i forgot to do that.) 

' No? (Does this mean it *s over for us?) 

No? . (You wcren*t with someone else?) 

No! (I absolutely refuse!) ' 

No. » ^ (But thank you anyway.) 

No! (rm not interested in doingvthat.) . 

. / ' * . • ^ 

No. (You must be^kidding.) 

« ' No! . (I told ybu before. Tm not interested.) 

No? (I co^ld be persuaded.) 

' * No? ^* (Arc you positive?) 



Now continue the exercis^^b;^ matching characters in grou^ of two. 
Have the students repeat tKc^list 15 the follpwing n^anrier;^ TTic first 
sfud«it*$/character voices the iRrst meaning of the word and th^ 
'^second student^s character responds with the second meaning of the 
word, the altenwtip^i^oiF^chariurter responses to the desired meaning 

: ^ of the word continues untiVthe list is concluded. 

The exercise may be extended^ however, if tjtie instructor, presierits . 
the class with a Variety-of short cuttings from a^rama, with two 
characters involved ni a conversation that suggests a subtext to.thdr 
reIationsbi|>— that is, an implied interaction existing beneath the 
surface of the sppken^lflinguage. Examples useful for this purpose are 
thcibalcohy sccine in Slmkespcare;s Romeo and Juliet,, the fea scene 
in Oscar Wilde*s lite Importance of Being Earnest, the photograp^ 
aibtim scene in Milan Stitt*^ The Runner Stumbles, the pledge of 
allegiance scene in Aristophanes* X)^5£^ra/a, or the seduction scene in 
* Eucene 0?Neill*s Desire under t/tt'Elms, ^ 

Tzrnr^^ this^extended Exercise the student performers should again use 
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^jtcht rate» tnd volume to suggest the implied meaning, and should , 

concentrate on the subtletyjnvolved in developing meaningful word 

play. The instructor may^o wish to combine this part of the exer* . 

cise with Exercise 9 to, review ihe basic principles of offstage focus* 

/ 

Exercise 16: Briii|i t Friend to Classl 

Coals. To promote student understanding and appreciation of the role 
'that ^observation plays in development of believable charactel"/ to 
suMWt alternative sources of role models in- developing^ thrce- 
ditncnsional character, and to provide an opportunity to engage in 

/"metaphorical movement. 

Approach. The instructors-should' present the class with a selection of 
literature that proyides an opportunity for many and varied charac- 
terizations and.directs the students to select one character from the 
literature to perform* Representative examples for this exercise in* 
elude Charles DfCkens* A (^ristmgs^Carg];^]^ Tolstoy i War and 
Peace, Geoffrey Chaucer's TAe Canterbury fa/ey, Herman Melville's 
Moby Dick, Franz Kafka's The Trial wd Pearl S* Buck^s The Good 
Earth. 

The instructor may adapt the script, or choose to extend the exer- 
cise by forming the sludents into groups of five or six and having 
them spend several days adapting a representative scene for perfor- 
mance* Regardless of the approach elected, however, the students are 
then instructed to observe cloiely, with^aoitical eye, the actions of 
those with whom th^ come in contact iiTihc next five days* Those 
to be observed may include parents, teachers, friends, casual 
acquaintances, or strangers* 

• Following this' period of detailed observation, and sup^JJemented 
with an analysis of the character as. reflected in the literature, the 
students arcjo select the mannerisnis, g(»tures, movements, vocal 
qualities, and distinguishing personal habits of those observed which 
best reflect the analysis of their chosen literary character* 

It may also be of value to the observation and resulting perfor- 
mance if the student is able to discover in the analysis a metaphor, 
or implied con^parison, betyveen the character and something inven- 
tive,, and to incorporate such complementary features into the per- 
foanance blueprint* For example, an analysis of the character Leah 
in Joyce Carol Oates' narrative novel Bellfteur might suggest the 
p?rfonna.ice metaphor of "ostrich"; a detailed analysis of the 
character Tetley in Walter Van Tilburg Clark's historical saga The 
Ox— Bow Incident might well suggest the performance metaphor of 
**knight errant*'; and a perceptive analysis of the character Tull in 



William Faulkncfl^rnystical /l^/Lmzimg could result in the per- 
. formance metaphor of ••an uncurri«Wior^ft:awaiting death." 

On the day set aside for the presentation of the selected literature, 
each student should bring a fnend^to class, and introduce the friend 
in the words and actions of the character as, detailed in the pcrfor- 

* mance. 

Exercise 17: The Zoo Story. 

Goals. To acquaint the student performer with altei?iative sources for 
character development and to promote creativity in movement and 
action. 

Approach. Encourage the students to visit a zoo, a park, or any other 

• area that might house a variety of animals. Instruct the students to' 
observe the animals in their natural habitat, and to note the peculiar 
'habits which distinguisl) one animal from another.The detailed ob- . 
nervation ftiight, for example, make mention of the animal's eating 
habits, level of inteUigence, awareness, aria movement patterns; or 
the observation might include sjSccific notations related" to per- 
sonality traits, temperament, and physical appearance. 

When the students have concluded their observations and present- 
ed'thc findings to the class, instruct the students to reduce their 
animal studies to a suggestive portrait of an analogous human being 
and to translate the individual animal characteristics into a suggestive 
character performanctof Robert Behchley's Family Life In America, 
Terry Siegel's Fm with Hamlet and His Friends. George Orwell's' 
Animal Farm, Edwatd Albee's American Dream, or William Gold- 
man's The Princess Bride. 

The performance that results from a visit with the animals should 
capture individuality in both movement and action, and should 
suggest to the stiident performer that observation and creative ap- 

. plication of the traits of all persons and objects that surround daily 
activities are fit material to develop and incorporate into meaningful 

> character portraits. 

Exercise 18: The Touchy-Fe^iy Box 

Goals. To acquaint the student performer with the use of hand props 
to suggest character and fo develop an awareness of theatrical com- 
plementarics that may be of valiie in performance. • 

Approach, ^gin the exercise by reviewing the role of - hand props iri 
helpmg. to suggest character and then unveil the "Touchy-Fecly 
Box," which is a brightly decorated cardboard 'container used to 

jtorc assorted hand props such as mirrors, fans, scarfs, eyeglasses, ' 
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walking sticks, or jewelry that might be used suggestively to help 
define a character. 

Instruct the students to bring to class the following day a small 
hand prop which is to be placed in the now empty Toiichy-Fccly 
Box. When the students have placed their hand props in the card- 
^ftoard container, dach is.prcsented with a short poem or paragraph 
of prose which contains a charaaer in need of definition. Examples 
of selections which mjght be used include Lord Byron's "She Walks 
in Beauty/' RossettVs ^The Blessed Damozeh Aldous^ Huxley's 
••Young Archimedes," Browning's My Last Duchess, or Yev- 
tushcnko's Encounter. ^ ^ ^ 

Each student then approaches the Touthy-Feely Box and reaches 
inside to touch and feci for a hand prop that best suits the character 
described in the* short poem or paragraph drstributed by the instruc- 
* tor. The student then performs the selection arid incorporates the 
hand prop whenever^appropriate to help define the character. 

The-exercise may. be extended by having each student select other 
literature for performance^ arid bring to class a representative hand 
prop which helps to bring the character to life. The instructor may 
also choose this exercise to approach the topic of suggestive 
costuming for performance, and encourage each student to wear to 
class an outfit which best suggests the character-type described in the 
literature. 



Exercise 19: Musical Character Chairs 

Goals. To acquaint the student performer with the basic principles in- , 
volved in using pitch-, rate, and volUme to suggest more than one 
character in the performance of literatilre. 

Approach, The instructor begins the exercise by reviewing the basic 
principles of pitch, rate, and volume, and explains how variety in 
these vocal variables aids in the development of a, clearly defined 
character. 

The students are then dfvided into groups of four and present^ 
with a cuttirig of drama that contains four distinct character types. 
Each student is assigned one of the characters in the cutting and is 
responsible for using pitch, rate, and volume to vocally distinguish 
his character from the other three. 

The first group, moves ,to the front of the classroom and four 
chairs are placed in a circle. The instructor asks each student to read 
the character's dialpgue aloud so that the listeners may evaluate 
^ whether the chosen voice is distinct in terms of the vocal 'variables.' 
. V/hcn satisfied that each student has given individuality and-distinc- 
^ tion to the character assigned, the instructor removes one chair from 
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, the circle and turns on taped or recorded music* The four students 
begin to circle around the three chairs and scrainWefora seat when* 
the music is abruptly stopped. Those who secure seats then assume 
- the role of the student who was left out, and *the dialogue is repeated 
for the listener^. This time, however, each student who remains is 
responsible for/ assuming the voice of the departed gamester, and 
must now give individuality and distinction to two voices in the 
drama. 

. The exercise continues until only one student remains, and that 
student now assumes the voices of all four characters described in 
the drama* But in the process of voicing all four characters, the sole 
e survivor ,^as gained the basic knowledge of the vocal variables 
needed to^ clearly delineate a variety of characters. And the listeners 
have enjoyed an interesting variation bf the popular children's game! 
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